SPEECH 


OP    THE 


HON.  A.  A.  BURNHAM,  OF  CONN.. 

UPON    THE    REPORT    OF    THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THIRTY-THREE  UPON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION. 

DELIVERED    IN    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES,    FEBRUARY    16      1861. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  not  intended,  until  within  a  few  clays,  to  mingle  in  this  debate  ; 
but  to  content  myself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  on  the  various  propositions  which  have 
been,  or  may  be  submitted  for  our  consideration.  But,  sir,  so  many  and  various  are  the 
propositions,  and  so  intently  are  the  whole  people  watching  our  proceedings,  that  I  am 
not  quite  willing  to  pass  along  without  indicating  more  fully  than  I  can  do  by  my  sim- 
ple vote  the  views  that  I  entertain  in  regard  to  them.  And  I  do  this,  sir,  not  with  the 
expectation  of  influencing  the  House  in  its  action  upon  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining my  position  to  those  to  whom  I  am  directly  responsible  for  my  action  here. 

I  trust,  sir,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  threatening  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  of 
the  extreme  peril  into  which  our  Government  has  fallen.  I  know  that  it  is  especially 
our  duty  to  watch  over  the  Republic,  and  to  see  if  possible  that  it  takes  nothing  of 
detriment. 

Suddenly,  at  the  close  of  a  Presidential  election,  such  as  has  occurred  every  four  years 
since  the  formation  of  the  Government,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  how  that  election  has 
resulted,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  this  Confederacy,  against  whose  wishes  and  opinions 
it  has  been  carried,  comprising  in  one  of  the  States  almost  its  entire  voting  population, 
and  in  several  others,  apparently  a  large  majority,  avow  their  purpose  of  not  acquiescing 
in  the  result;  and  with  mad  haste  place  themselves  in  open  revolt  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, threatening  its  very  existence.  Armed  rebellion  rears  its  head,  and  turns  its 
bristling  front  against  the  Federal  laws.  Revolted  State3  defy  the  Federal  power,  and 
join  their  hands  to  smite  the  Federal  Union. 

Sir,  is  it  not  strange  indeed,  that  there  can  be  found,  not  simply  individual  instances 
of  non-submission  to  law,  which  may  always  be  looked  for,  but  large  portions  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  this  country,  extending  indeed  to  whole  States  and  sections,  who 
are  willing  to  overthrow  the  Government  rather  than  yield  to  the  will  of  majorities? 
A  Government  whose  very  foundation  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — created  by  their 
own  voluntary  association — the  result  of  their  own  free  choice — containing  no  powers  but 
such  as  the  people  freely  delegated,  and  having  no  strength  but  such  as  their  willing 
allegiance  confers  ;  which  extends  its  protection  over  all  alike,  and  showers  its  benefits 
and  its  blessings  upon  every  class.  We  have  ever  felt  a  just  pride  in  the  harmonious 
working  sf  our  elective  system,  and  often,  after  our  most  exciting  contests,  have  we 
bid  the  strong  Governments  of  the  Old  World,  behold  how  peaceably  and  quietly  all  the 
people  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  majority,  as  expressed  through  the  ballot-box. 
But  our  pride  is  humbled.  For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  our  Government 
the  will  of  the  majority,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  resisted,  and  we  awake  at  last  as 
from  a  dream,  to  find,  it  may  be,  that  our  experiment  is  a  failure. 

I  will  consider  the  main  causes  assigned  in  justification  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  re- 
medies proposed. 

Many  are  the  grievances  alleged  by  those  who  justify,  and  by  those  who  will  only 
apologize  for  it.  Some  of  them  are  so  indefinite,  and  others  so  frivilous,  that  I  cannot 
3top  now  to  notice  them;  but  will  consider  only  those  which  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committee  of  thirty-three  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  specific  remedies.  And' 
first,  certain  legislative  enactments  of  the  free  States,  commonly  spoken  of  in  these  al- 
legations as  "  Personal  Liberty  Bills."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  sir,  that  in  many,  per- 
haps most  of  the  free  States,  there  are  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  class  named ; 
some  of  many  years  standing,  and  enacted  without  reference  to  more  recent  events,  for 
the  prevention  of  kidnapping.  Others  of  more  recent  date  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
such  residents  as  were  more  especially  exposed  by  the  operation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  I  have  not  examined  all  these  laws.  Some  of  them,  of  which  complaint  is  made, 
I  know  are  not  unconstitutional.  If  any  of  them  are,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
pealed or  modified  ;  as  ought  all  laws  in   all  States  that  are  in  conflict  either  in  letter 
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or  spirit,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law 
of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  And  this  not  on  the  ground  and  for  the  reason 
that  Congress  has  or  will  modifj-  the  more  obnoxious  provisions  of  an  obnoxious  law 
on  account  of  which  some  of  them  may  have  been  enacted,  but  simply  because  the  legisla- 
tion of  a  State  should  never  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

And  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  the  Legislature  of  those  States  which  may  have  this 
class  of  laws  upon  their  statute  books,  will,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  brethren 
of  the  South  of  their  disposition  to  deal  justly  with  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
being  clearly  in  the  right  before  they  enter  upon  this  great  conflict  which  may  be 
approaching,  revise  their  legislation  in  this  respect;  and  if  they  find  it  thus  conflict- 
ing with  the  Constitution  or  laws,  will  modify  or  repeal  it.  And  though  I  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  strictly  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  make  requests  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures in  regard  to  what  shall  be  their  legislation  in  a  matter  of  this  ki.nd,  and  though 
I  do  not  like  the  phraseology  of  the  first  resolution,  and  would  prefer  that  it  be  left  out 
altogether,  yet  as  they  are  respectful  in  terms.  I  shall  cheerfully  vote  for  them.  So  have 
I  once  voted  during  this  session  on  the  resolution  of  -the  member  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr. 
Adrain.)  And  so  I  am  ready  to  vote  again.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
I  recommend  that  all  laws  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of 
Congress,  be  repealed  or  modified.  But  I,  at  the  same  time,  declare  that  if,  upon  exam- 
ination, they  be  found  not  thus  in  conflict,  and  only  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  humblest  citizen,  in  my  judgment  they  ought  never  to  be  repealed,  come 
what  may. 

But,  sir,  admitting  that  such  laws  exist,  that  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  they 
were  intended  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  can  their  existence,  to 
any  extent,  be  regarded  as  justifying  this  rebellion?  It  will  not  be  denied  that  revolu- 
tion is  the  ultimate  right  of  every  people,  when  the  oppression  of  their  Government 
shall  become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne ;  never  to  be  resorted  to,  however,  till  every 
peaceable  remedy  has  been  exhausted.  As,  to  this  extent,  'tis  better  to  "  bear  the  ills 
we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

What,  then,  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  these  laws,  and  what  practical  injury  has 
resulted  from  them  to  our  southern  brethren?  The  President  tells  you  in  his  annual 
message,  that  in  every  instance  during  his  Administration  the  fugitive-slave  law  has 
been  fully  executed  ;  and  so  we  believe  has  it  always  been  when  attempted.  Never, 
then,  has  it  been  obstructed  by  these  enactments,  whatever  may  be  their  character, 
whatever  their  design.  No  slave-owner  has  ever  been  deprived  of  his  property  by 
means  of  them.  But  again  :  If  they  be  unconstitutional,  or  if  they  conflict  with  any 
law  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  void;  and  would  be 
declared  so  by  all  proper  judicial  tribunals,  when  properly  brought  before  them:  inas- 
much as  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

If,  then,  the  existence  of  any  such  laws  are  a  grievance,  has  this  easy,  peaceable,  and 
constitutional  remedy  been  resorted  to?  And  can  a  resort  to  the  ultimate  right  of  rev- 
olution be  justified  ?     Can  there  even  be  an  apology  for  it  till  this  has  been  done? 

Again,  sir,  though  there  may  be  such  laws  upon  the  statute-book  ;  though  they  may 
be  unconstitutional ;  though  they  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  said  law  of  Congress  ; 
though  they  do  impede  and  obstruct  its  operation ;  still  they  do  not  practically  injure 
the  Gulf  States  who  have  instigated  and  led  off  in  this  rebellion.  The  border  States 
are  those  who  have  most  reason,  and  who  only  have  reason  to  complain  of  them,  if  they 
are  really  what  they  are  alleged  to  be.  But  they  have  not,  and  would  not  on  this  ac- 
count have  plunged  into  this  wicked  rebellion ;  or  at  least  until  they  had  exhausted  all 
peaceable  remedies  ;  and  will  not  now,  unless  whirled  on  by  the  tide  that  follows  the 
mad  precipitancy  of  South  Carolina.  But,  sir.  I  repeat,  whether  a  just  cause  or  not, 
let  the  legislation  be  revised,  and,  if  wrong,  let  it  be  made  right. 

Next  follow,  in  the  committee's  report,  a  series  ef  declaratory  resolutions,  embracing 
many  matters  of  complaint,  and  many  matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  sections,  to 
every  one  of  which  I  give  my  hearty  assent.     They  are  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  wo  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the  United  States  by  the  usages  anil 
laws  of  those  States;  and  we  recognize  no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so 
exists,  to  interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  their  owners  or  the 
peace  of  society. 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution,  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and 
discountenance  all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

•■  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  its  composition,  or  sufficient  cause  from 
any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Government ;  that  we  wore  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
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harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  unci  to  seo  that  equal  justice  in  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same  ; 
and  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on  terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of  all  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Government  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

'•  Resolved,  That  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  federal  laws,  protect  the  federal 
property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of  these  Stutes. 

"  Resolved,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and.  if  necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as 
to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein  the  same  protection 
as  citizens  of  such  State  enjoy";  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  or  sojourning 
therein  against  popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law,  for  im- 
puted crimes. 

"  Resohrd.  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish 
any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to  recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or 
Territory.'' 

The  first  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  declares  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Constitution. 
The  idea  of  property  in  man  is  carefully  excluded  from  that  instrument.  It  nowhere 
recognizes  the  rightfulness  of  slavery.  It  affords  it  no  guarantees.  It  found  slavery 
existing  in  many  of  the  States  by  their  local  customs  and  laws.  It  simply  recognized 
its  existence  there,  and  let  it  alone  ;  each  State,  of  course,  having  the  right  to  regulate  it 
in  its  own  way,  but  having  no  right  to  extend  those  customs  and  laws  beyond  their  own 
State  limits  and  impose  them  upon  others.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  authority 
whatever  exists  outside  of  said  States  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  least.  And  this  obli- 
gation of  non-interference  should  be  strictlj-  observed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  all  the  citizens.  And  although  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  ever 
having  been  made  in  any  free  State  to  set  on  foot  any  lawless  invasion  of  any  slave- 
holdiag  State,  j'et  as  there  is  apprehension  felt  on  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  unlawful  proceedings  of  John  Brown  and  his  associates  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  as  there  is  the  highest  evidence  of  lawless  invasions  having  been  set  on  foot 
in  one  of  the  border  States  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  an  adjacent  territory,  I  most  cordially  unite  in  requesting  the  States  to  enact 
such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  any  such  wrong  in  the  future. 

In  every  free  government,  it  is  necessary  to  its  success  that  there  should  be  voluntary 
and  strict  obedience  to  law.  And  the  people  of  every  State  should  6ee  to  it  that  all 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  be  fully  executed,  and  should  punish  with 
promptitude  every  attempt  to  prevent  it.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
for  one  section  only  to  regard  its  constitutional  obligations,  while  another  may  entirely 
disregard  them.  And  if  it  be  claimed  on  one  part  that  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  strictly  observed  touching  the  rendition  of  their  human 
chattels,  how  much  more  ought  they  freely  to  yield  a  strict  observance  of  their  own 
constitutional  obligations  to  afford  the  same  protection  to  citizens  of  free  States  tempo- 
rarily within  their  limits,  as  they  afford  to  citizens  of  their  own  State.  Sir,  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  crimination:  But  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  while  our 
Southern  brethren  complain  of  us  so  persistently,  because,  as  they  say,  we  fail  to  observe 
in  good  faith  our  constitutional  obligations  in  this  one  respect,  they  seem  entirely  to 
forget  that  we  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  them.  They  know  full  well  that 
any  of  their  people  can  travel  or  sojourn  with  entire  safety  in  our  midst,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  opinions,  and  that  they  will  meet  with  no  indignities  anywhere. 
They  know  that  our  courts  are  freely  opened  to  them  for  a  redress  of  all  grievances,  and 
that  they  are  as  sure  of  justice  therein  as  are  our  own  citizens.  They  know  that  their 
most  extreme  men  can  enter  with  freedom  our  forums,  and  in  entire  security ,  command 
respectful  attention  to  their  advocacy  of  the  most  extreme,  opinions.  And  w<;  know,  sir, 
that  our  peaceable  and  unoffending  citizens,  while  travelling  or  sojourning  in  their 
midst,  not  interfering  in  the  least  with  their  peculiar  institutions,  and  conducting  in  no 
offensive  manner,  but  simply  for  entertaining  opinions  obnoxious  to  them,  or  being  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  them,  have  been  subjected  to  indignities  and  insults  that  would 
have  disgraced  an  age  of  barbarism — aye,  and  in  many  instances  subjected  to  an  igno- 
minious death  by  cruel  lynch  law;  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  punish  these  out- 
rages by  the  constituted  authorities.  We  know,  too,  that  to  us  there  is  no  freedom  of 
speech  among  them,  and  that  we  would  be  mobbed  for  speaking  the  sentiment  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  And,  sir,  it  is  even  said  tauntingly  of  our  President  elect,  that  he 
dare  not  go  and  advocate  his  principles  in  the  State  where  rest  the  bones  of  his  kindred. 
We  know  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  freedom  of  election  is  even  denied  to  such  of 
their  own  citizens  as  would  sustain  Republican  principles,  and  that  they  are  iguomin- 
iously  driven  beyond  their  borders.  We  know  that  in  some  of  the  States,  papers  and 
magazines  that  proclaim  the  great  doctrines  of  our  fathers  are  not  permitted  to  be  dis- 
tributed from  our  Government  post  offices.  Sir,  for  years  and  years  we  have  suffered 
these  wrongs,  and   many   others  of   like    character ;  but   we    have  not  on  that  account 


I  hought  best  to  destroy  the  Government,  though  ofteu  beuten  in  elections.  We  have 
borne  this  till  almost  by  custom  it  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  suffer,  and  listen  ©nly  to 
complaints  from  others.  Is  not  the  right  of  protection  to  the  person  as  high  a  right  as 
protection  to  property?  Shall  this  Government  be  destroyed  because  citizens  of  slave 
States  are  sometimes  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  property  by  citizens  of  free  States; 
and  shall  no  complaint  be  heard  when  to  us  the  freedom  of  the  courts,  the  freedom  of 
the  elective  franchise,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  freedom 
of  conscience  are  all  stricken  down?  and  when  our  own  unoffending  citizens  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  are  insulted,  tarred  and  feathered,  imprisoned,  robbed,  scourged, 
and  in  many  instances  murdered,  by  lawless  and  irresponsible  mobs  ?  But,  sir,  I  will 
not  pursue  this  further.  I  say,  sir,  with  the  committee,  let  there  be  a  faithful  observance 
on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  and  of  all  the  citizens  thereof,  of  all  their  constitutional 
obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Government ;  and  let  such  necessary  laws 
be  enacted  as  will  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States  ;  and  much  will  have  been  done  towards  restoring  peace  and  har- 
mony towards  our  distracted  country. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  federal  laws,  protect,  the  federal 
property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of  these  States." 

Sir,  does  this  resolution  of  the  committee  contain  any  startling  proposition?  Yet  the 
support  of  any  measure  that  looks  to  the  enforcement  of  your  laws,  against  those 
who  have  violated  and  who  defy  them ;  or  to  the  protection  of  our  federal  property, 
against  those  rebel  bands  that  would  seize  it,  is  denounced  as  a  wanton  act  of  war — as 
high-handed  oppression.  A  State  revolts  and  defies  your  power  :  seizes  your  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  forts  ;  pulls  down  your  flag,  and  turns  your  own  guns  upon  your  own 
vessel,  conveying  your  own  soldiers  to  reinforce  your  own  fortress,  and  over  whose 
deck  wave  the  stars  and  stripes  ;  her  colors  are  lowered,  and  the  vessel  retires — aye, 
sir,  that  flag  which  has  proudly  waved  over  so  many  victorious  battle-fields — that  flag 
under  which  your  brave  seamen  fought  on  Erie  and  Champlain,  and  which,  wherever  it 
has  floated  at  mast-head,  as  your  commerce  has  pushed  itself  into  every  sea  and  into 
the  remote  corners  of  the  ocean,  has  commanded  respect — that  flag  which,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  haughty  power  of  Austria,  could  in  the  name  of  the  American  Government 
demand  and  secure  protection  to  an  humble  American  citizen,  dare  not  throw  its  folds  to 
the  breeze  in  the  presence  of  the  Palmetto  and  the  Rattle-snake.  Secret  bands  are 
arming  all  around  this  national  city,  threatening  to  seize  the  very  Capitol  in  which  we 
deliberate,  and  we  may  take  no  steps  to  defend  it.     Sir,  I  am  for  the  resolution. 

I  will  now  consider  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  which  proposes  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  providing  that  no  amendment  shall  hereafter  be  made  authorizing  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States,  unless  it  shall  originate  in  a  slave  State,  and  have 
the  assent  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  committee  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  recommend  this  resolution,  because  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being  re- 
jected, if  such  shall  be  its  fate,  I  fear  it  will  be  inferred  that  we  design,  at  sometime  in 
the  future,  to  effect  the  very  amendment  which  this  would  provide  against;  whereas, 
no  such  expectation  or  wish  exists  in  any  quarter.  No  one  claims  that  the  Constitution, 
as  it  now  is,  gives  any  right  to  Congress,  or  to  any  body  outside,  to  interfere  with  slave- 
rv  in  the  States,  and  no  one,  it  seems,  apprehends  that  any  such  attempt  will  be  made  by 
Congress.  But  it  is  said  to  be  apprehended  that  in  the  future,  when  the  preponderance  of 
free  States  over  the  slave  States  shall  be  great  enough,  the  Constitution  will  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  give  Congress  that  power.  Sir,  if  I  had  had  any  doubts  before  on  this  subject, 
the  argument  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee  on  bringing  his  report  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  would  have  entirely  dissipated  them ;  for  I  think  it  shows 
most  clearly  that  any  such  apprehension  is  entirely  unfounded ;  that  no  such  prepon- 
derance can  be  forseen,  and  needs  not  to  be  provided  against.  Let  me  repeat  his  cal- 
culation. There  are  fifteen  slave  States.  No  amendment  can  be  proposed  except  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  ;  or  Congress,  upon  request  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  may  call  a  convention  to  propose  amendments.  So 
that  even  to  propose  amendments — supposing  the  fifteen  slave  States  to  be  against  any 
proposition  of  this  kind,  and  the  free  States  all  for  it,  would  require  thirty  free  States. 
We  have  now  nineteen — it  requiring  eleven  more  even  to  propose  an  amendment.  But 
before  any  amendment  can  be  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  approved 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  either  through  their  legislatures  or  conventions  ;  there- 
fore, upon  the  same  suppositions,  it  would  require  forty-five  free  States — twenty-six 
more  than  we  now  have.  Where  are  we  to  get  them  ?  Certainly  not  from  any  territory 
we  now  have,  and  as  certainly  not  from  any  we  are  likely  to  acquire.  Is  not  then  this 
apprehended  danger  altogether  too  remote  ?  and  altogether  too  improbable  to  be  reason- 
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able  cause  for  alarm  to  our  slaveholding  brethren?  And  is  not  this  alleged  apprehen- 
sion altogether  too  frivilous  to  be  regarded  at  all ;  and  much  more  to  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  the  manner  proposed?  But  you  say  you  have  no  fears  of 
this  yourselves;  that  you  have  no  idea  the  Republican  party  proposes  or  will  attempt 
now,  or  in  the  future,  to  interfere-  with  slavery  in  the  States,  but  that  you  cannot  make 
your  people  understand  it.  Why  not?  Cannot  your  people  understand  so  simple  a 
calculation  as  that  just  stated  ?  Have  you  not  yourselves  created  this  fear  and  appre- 
hension in  their  minds  as  to  the  designs  of  your  political  opponents  ?  And  if  you  are  now 
satisfied  that  you  have  misrepresented  us,  can  you  not  tell  them  so  ?  and  that  they  are  iu 
'  no  such  danger  from  us?  And  will  they  not  believe  you  as  readily  as  before  ?  I  think 
you  had  better  try  the  experiment,  at  least,  before  you  demand  of  us  to  alter  this  old 
Constitution  in  order  to  relieve  you.  I  cannot  consent,  sir,  to  meddle  with  this  sacred 
instrument  in  a  case  where  there  is  confessedly  no  practical  necessity  for  it,  but  only  to 
quiet  a  groundless  apprehension  existing  with  a  portion  of  the  people.  Let  the  danger, 
if  it  shall  ever  arise,  approach  nearer,  before  you  ask  it.  And  let  those  whose  duty  it 
shall  then  be  to  decide  it,  act  in  the  nearer  view  arid  in  that  day's  accumulated  light. 

I  approach  nowr,  sir,  that  subject  embraced  in  the  report,  which  I  regard  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other — perhaps  more  than  all  others,  and  more  difficult  of  adjustment — 
the  disposition  of  the  territories  as  to  this  question  of  slavery. 

And  I  will  leave  for  a  moment  the  propositions  of  the  committee,  and  consider  in  this 
connection  another  proposition,  on  wiiich  we  will  be  called  to  act.  I  mean  the  Crittenden 
amendment.     It  is  as  follows:  ^ 

"  Article  1.  In  all  tho  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate  north  of  lati- 
tude thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  is  prohibited,  while  such  territory  6hall  remain  under  territorial  government.  Iu  all  the  territory 
south  of  said  line  of  latitude  slavery  of  the  African  race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing,  and  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  by  Congress;  but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all  the  departments  of  the  territorial 
government  during  its  continuance ;  and  when  any  Territory,  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such 
boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  the  population  requisite  for  a  member  of  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  federal  ratio  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of 
government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of  such  new  State  may  provide." 

I  have  read,  sir,  only  the  proposition  relating  to  this  particular  subject.  There  are 
others  of  which  I  may  speak,  if  time  permits.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  proposes  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery  north  of  the  line  36°  30/,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line.  And  in  this  part  it  is  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Missouri  prohi- 
bition. And  as  to  all  the  territory  we  now  hold,  or  may  hereafter  acquire  south  of  that 
line,  which  will  include  all  we  may  hereafter  acquire  from  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Cuba,  in  South  America,  or  wherever  we  may  extend  our  boundaries,  the  Constitution 
is  to  recognize  slavery  as  existing  ;  to  prohibit  Congress  from  interfering  with  it  at  all, 
and  to  command  the  territorial  governments,  in  a.ll  their  departments,  to  protect  it  as 
property  during  their  continuance. 

Sir,  we  once  had  a  compromise  line,  the  same  parallel  you  now  propose.  It  stood  as 
a  measure  of  peace  for  thirty  years,  and  would  have  remained  as  such  to  this  day  had 
it  been  left  undisturbed.  It  was  approved  by  the  wise  men  of  that  day — wiser  and 
greater  men  than  we  have  now.  All  the  territory  north  of  the  line  was  given  to  free- 
dom, to  be  her's  forever.  Those  who  were  anxious  to  promote  the  extension  of  free  in- 
stitutions stood  by  that  compromise  in  good  faith.  But  when  slavery  had  gathered  to 
itself  all  south  of  the  line,  it  reached  forth  to  grasp  that  which  was  north.  The  idea  of 
a  geographical  line  between  freedom  and  slavery  was  ridiculed,  and  the  prohibition  was 
denounced  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust  to  the  South.  And  in  the  midst  of  intense 
excitement  they  procured  its  repeal.  But  this  was  not  enough.  To  guard  against  any 
future  restoration  of  the  line,  they  procured  a  decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
in  the  land,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  whole  tenor  of  decisions  in  all  the  courts,  and 
with  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  statesmen  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  con- 
firming their  action,  and  declaring  such  prohibition  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 
And  now,  having  lost  the  prize  at  which  they  grasped  ;  having  lost  rather  than  gained 
by  their  bad  faith,  seeing  that  the  new  policy  did  not  work  to  their  advantage,  and  wish- 
ing now  to  gain  some  new  concessions  and  guarantees  as  to  territory  south  of  this  line 
by  seeming  to  grant  something  to  freedom  north,  in  prohibiting  slavery  in  territory , 
which  is  now  free,  and  which  will  always  remain  free,  as  well  without  the  prohibition 
as  with  ;  and  finding  now  this  Supreme  Court  decision  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  nice 
arrangement,  they  propose  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  difficulty  in  which  this  decis- 
ion has  brought  them  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  I  will  none  of  it.  I 
will  not  touch  that  instrument  for  any  such  purpose.  If  they  wish  to  have  this  legisla- 
tion, which  so  short  a  time  since  they  did  not  want,  let  them  go  and  procure  a  reversal 
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of  that  decision,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  if  they  wish  it.  Expunge  that  bad  page 
in  ©ur  judicial  records,  and  let  the  Constitution  stand  as  our  fathers  made  it,  with  the 
interpretation  that  our  fathers  put  upon  it. 

But,  again,  to  secure  all  you  really  wish  to  secure  by  this  legislation  you  do  not  need 
this  amendment.  What  you  really  wish  is  to  secure  slavery  south  of  that  line ;  you 
need  no  constitutional  amendment  for  that,  for  you  say  the  Constitution  already  recog- 
nizes slavery  as  existing  in  the  Territories ;  and  you  say  the  Supreme  Court  has  so 
decided,  and  that  it  has  also  said  Congress  cannot  interfere  with  it.  And  the  only 
remaining  thing  you  want  is  a  congressional  code  protecting  slavery  in  the  Territories. .», 
You  need  no  constitutional  amendment,  therefore,  to  accomplish  this.  The  Court  has' 
not  decided  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  give  you  a  slave  code.  All  you  want  of 
the  amendment  is  to  get  around  your  Dred  Scott  decision  so  you  may  extend  to  us  the 
great  privilege  of  having  slavery  prohibited  in  the  Territories  north  of  36°  30'.  We 
know  and  you  know  that  all  the  territory  north  of  said  line  is  free  now,  and  that  it 
will  always  remain  so.  You  know  that  by  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State, 
and  with  the  tide  of  emigration  pouring  into  Pike's  Peak,  and  with  free  California  on 
the  west,  your  last  hope  of  fastening  slavery  upon  any  of  that  territory  is  gone.  And 
if  you  did  not  know  this  you  would  not  propose  this  amendment.  How  idle,  then,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  for  this  purpose.  We  do  not  ask  it.  We  know  that  free 
institutions  gain  nothing  by  it.  If,  then,  you  are  to  have  this  guarantee  and  protection 
to  slavery  south,  let  it  be  without  any  amendment'of  the  Constitution,  granting  to  us  a 
seeming  equivalent  which  amounts  to  nothing.  I  would  sooner  vote  you  a  congressional 
slave  code  than  vote  for  this  amendment.  What  you  propose  in  this  amendment  as 
to  territory  south  of  36°  30'  is,  in  substance,  identical  with  the  Breckinridge  platform. 
It  recognizes  slavery  as  existing,  prohibits  Congress  from  interfering  with  it,  and  com- 
mands the  territorial  government  to  protect  it,  whether  the  people  of  the  Territory 
desire  it  or  not.  The  Breckinridge  platform  asked  nothing  more.  And  against  this 
policy  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  recent  election,  especially  in  free  States,  was  nearly 
unanimous.  Not  only  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln  but  also  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  were  fully  committed  against  it.  How,  then,  can  you  expect  the  representatives 
of  the  free  States  to  yield  it  ? 

Why,  sir,  for  years  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  been  struggling  to  restore  the 
early  policy  of  the  government,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories, and,  after  many  defeats,  they  have  at  last  triumphed  at  the  polls.  And  now  in 
the  very  hour  of  their  victory  it  is  demanded  that  their  colors  shall  be  hauled  down, 
their  flag  surrendered,  and  they  are  not  only  required  to  give  up  their  policy  of  pro- 
hibition, but  to  grant  a  constitutional  recognition  and  protection  to  slavery  in  all  our 
present  Territories,  and  in  all  we  may  acquire  hereafter.  The  terms  of  peace  are,  an 
unconditional  surrender ;  that  we  shall  pass  directly  from  the  position  we  have  so  long 
occupied  on  to  the  platform  of  the  secessionists.  We  may  not  even  halt  at  the  quarters 
of  the  popular  sovereigns,  they  being  expected  to  join  us  as  we  pass  in  the  grand  pro- 
cession. And  what  is  to  be  conceded  to  us  for  this  great  humiliation  ?  A  prohibition 
of  slavery  where  it  is  already  shut  out  forever.     And  this  is  called  compromise ! 

The  advocates  of  popular  sovereignty  triumphed  over  the  secessionists  at  Charleston 
in  April,  and  at  Baltimore  in  June,  and  both  they  and  we  by  a  more  decisive  victory  at 
the  polls  in  November.  And  now  we  are  all  required  to  surrender  at  discretion  in 
Washington.  If  the  secessionists  had  succeeded  at  Charleston  their  policy  would  have 
been  triumphant  in  the  Democratic  party.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  November  at  the 
polls  their  policy  would  still  have  been  triumphant  with  the  people;  but  failing  in 
both,  they  yet  triumph  all  the  same  by  the  surrender  of  both  opposing  forces.  If  this 
can  be  so,  elections  amount  to  little.  They  determine  no  policy  of  government,  thev 
©nly  change  officials.  The  1,800,000  votes  for  Lincoln,  the  1,300,000  votes  for  Douglas, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  600,000  votes  for  Bell,  all  are  demanded  to  lay  down  their  arms 
to  the  850,000  votes  for  Breckinridge. 

This  Crittenden  proposition  also  contains  amendments  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  places  under 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  slave  States,  and  prohibiting  also  all  interference 
with  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  slave  State  to  another.  On  this  subject  the  com- 
mittee well  say,  that  as  there  are  no  propositions  from  any  quarter  to  iuterfere  in  any  of 
these  respects,  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject. 

Sir,  I  can  consent  to  no  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  affording  new  and  additional 
guaranties  to  slavery.  I  would  observe  faithfully  all  our  obligations,  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  and  carry  out  all  its  guaranties  to  the  full  extent;  but  no  more.  Let 
this  old  Constitution  remain  as  our  fathers  made  it.  It  is  sufficient.  It  has  brought 
us  from  infancy  to  our  present  mature  strength.     Under  it  we  have  prospered  as  no 


nation  ever  prospered  before.  Under  it  we  have  lived  in  unity  and  peace.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  live  on  and  to  prosper  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,,  if  we  will  but  be 
faithful  to  our  duties  and  devoted  to  our  Government.  No,  sir,  let  us  not  in  this  hour 
of  excitement  attempt  to  tamper  with  it.  In  this  at  least  let  us  have  someHiing  of  per- 
manency— something  of  security.  Though  our  political  platforms  may  change  as  often 
as  may  suit  the  purp.oses  of  aspiring  demagogues — though  your  congressional  legisla- 
tion be  vascillating,  contradictory,  and  absurd,  as  the  supposed  necessities  of  compro- 
mise may  require,  let  the  Constitution  remain.  Let  its  grand  proportions  rise  above  the 
troubled  waters,  unmoved  and  unharmed  by  the  angry  waves  that  dash  against  it.  Sir, 
if  this  people.be  not  struck  with  judicial  blindness,  they  will  now,  in  this  day  of  peril, 
cling  to  this  Constitution  as  the  wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  last  plank  when  night 
and  the  tempest  gather  around  him. 

I  return  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  As  a  solution  of  this  territorial  question 
they  propose  to  admit  New  Mexico  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  as  soon  as  she  shall  form  a 
constitution  preparatory  thereto  ;  thus,  as  they  say,  removing  all  cause  of  difficulty  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Territories ;  as  this  includes  all  territory  south  of  36°  30/,  and 
all  in  regard  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  slavery,  it  being  well  understood  that  as 
to  all  north  of  this  the  question  is  practically  settled;  no  one  having  any  doubts  or  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  it. 

New  Mexico  has  now  a  few  slaves,  and  a  slave  code,  and  is  a  slaveholding  Territory. 
Whether  if  she  were  to  adopt  a  constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union 
during  the  present  year,  she  would  make  it  free  or  slave,  there  seems  to  be  doubt.  But 
is  New  Mexico  in  proper  condition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
State?  It  seems  to  me  not.  The  information  we  have  as  to  her  population  is  quite 
limited  and  unsatisfactory.  Exclusive  of  roving  Indians,  I  suppose  her  population  falls 
much  short  of  the  number  requisite  to  entitle  her  to  admission  ;  and  that  is  made  up  of 
a  few  thousand  Americans,  a  few  thousand  Mexicans,  and  balance  of  mixed  bioods  and 
peans.  The  standard  of  general  intelligence  and  education  is  extremely  low,  and  the 
people  of  a  character  to  be  easily  influenced  by  designing  men.  She  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  support  a  State  government  and  to  conduct  its  affairs.  Is  it  expedient  to  admit 
such  elements  into  our  Confederacy  of  independent  States  ?  She  does  not  ask  to  be 
admitted,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  better  in  a  territorial  condition,  where  she  will  be 
entitled  to  the  support  and  fostering  care  of  the  General  Government.  And  is  it  not 
best  for  us  that  she  should  thus  remain  for  a  time  longer?  If  New  Mexico  remains  in 
a  territorial  condition,  she  will  remain  a  part  of  our  dominion.  If  we  admit  her  as  an 
independent  State,  according  to  modern  theories,  she  may  assert  her  own  sovereiguty, 
and  join  a  Southern  Confederacy,  or  re-annex  herself  to  Mexico ;  for  it  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  federal  Government  may  control,  even  coerce  a  Territory;  but  if  we  dig- 
nify one  into  the  position  of  a  State,  it  may  then  go  where  it  pleases  and  when  it 
pleases.  To-day  as  a  Territory  we  may  control  her ;  to-morrow  as  a  State  we  may  lose 
her.  I  suppose  that  if  the  proposition  to  admit  New  Mexico  had  been  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  not  one  voice  would  have  been  given  in  its  favor.  Why  then  now  ? 
Simply  because  we  don't  know  how,  or  cannot  agree  how  to  manage  her  out.  I  am  not 
willing  to  crowd  her  into  the  Union  in  this  way,  and  for  such  reasons  I  am  not  willing  to 
use  these  Territories  as  mere  shuttlecocks  to  be  thrown  about  as  instruments  of  com- 
promise. Let  us  not  confess  our  weakness  by  hurrying  Territories  in  as  States  before 
they  are  fit  to  come  in.  simply  because  we  cannot  agree  how  to  dispose  of  them  while 
out. 

Rut.  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  this  proposition  is  to  me  least  objec- 
tionable of  all.  I  confess  the  inducement  would  be  very  strong  to  admit  New  Mexico  as 
a  State  if  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  this  territorial  question.  But  as  this 
proposition  is  rejected  byT  all  whom  it  is  necessary  to  conciliate,  it  might  perhaps  as  well 
be  laid  aside.  After  all,  What  does  all  this  clamor  about  inequality  in  the  Territories  mean? 
Have  you  not  equal  rights  in  them  now?  If  not,  where  is  the  inequality?  Do  you  wish 
to  go  into  Nebraska  with  your  slaves  ?  Do  you  wish  to  go  into  Washington  Territory, 
into  Utah,  into  Colorado,  or  Pike's  Peak?  Go  on  then  by  all  means.  What  hinders? 
You  do  not  claim  that  the  Constitution  hinders  you.  You  do  not  need  it  to  be  amended 
then  for  that.  There  is  no  law  of  Congress  preventing  you,  and  no  one  proposes  any 
such.  The  Supreme  Court  says  you  may  go.  What  more  then  do  you  want.  But. you 
will  confess  that  you  do  not  desire,  that  you  do  not  expect  to  go  there.  Then  you  will 
not  quarrel  about  any  of  them.  Do  you  wish  then  to  gc  into  New  Mexico  ?  I  say  again, 
go  on  then.  What  hinder3?  There  is  no  law  of  Congress  to  prevent  your  going  there, 
and  if  there  ever  should  be — which  is  not  probable — you  know  the  court  would  declare 
it  void  ;  and  you  have  there  a  slave  code  to  protect  your  slave  property.  This  territory- 
has  been  open  to  you  without  any  obstruction  for  eleven  years,  and  you  have  got  one 
dozen  slaves  there,   these   being  mostly  servants  of  government  officers.     I  ask  om  e 
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more:  What  are  you  quarreling  about?  Is  it  about  your  rights  in  territories  we  do 
not  yet  own,  and  may  never  own?  And  are  you  about  to  destroy  this  Government  for 
such  a  cause  ?  Sir,  we  need  no  compromise!  We  have  nothing  really  to  settle.  If  we 
will  but  be  reasonable  and  practical,  we  can  come  to  peace  at  once. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  territories  as  to  this  question  of  slavery?  I  answer, 
leave  them  where  the  legislation  of  1850  left  them.  Kansas  being  now  admitted  a  free 
State  into  the  Union,  and  free  institutions  having  regained  thereby  all  that  they  lost  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  the  question  as  to  all  the  territories  north  of  New- 
Mexico  being  practically  settled,  and  that  being  only  in  dispute,  we  may  well  leave 
it  where  the  compromise  measures  of  1850  left  it. 

I  have  thus  briefly  dwelt  on  all  the  propositions  reported  by  the  committee  of  which 
I  care  to  speak,  as  well  as  those  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

There  are  various  other  propositions, suggested,  somewhat  different  in  form,  but  sub- 
stantially the  same.  I  cannot  perceive  any  real  necessity  for  them,  nor  any  occasion 
for  this  great  excitement  on  the  part  of  our  southern  brethren.  These  numerous 
schemes  of  compromise  only  increase  the  difficulty  and  complicate  the  entanglement. 
Our  government  will  go  on  smoothly  enough  if  we  will  only  permit  it,  and  if  we  will 
stand  by  it  as  patriots  ought  to  do.  The  will  of  the  people  has  just  been  expressed 
through  the  ballot-box,  and  all  good  men  will  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  It  is  not  the 
time  now  to  compromise ;  it  would  weaken  and  demoralize  the  government.  The  in- 
coming administration  should  enter  upon  its  duties  without  being  subjected  to  any 
other  conditions  or  terms  than  what  the  Constitution  imposes  upon  all.  If  a  portion  of 
the  people  in  armed  rebellion  can  impose  any  other  terms,  your  government  is  a  delu- 
sion, and  your  elective  franchise  a  sham.  In  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  majorities 
within  constitutional  limits  all  are  equally  interested.  It  is  for  no  political  party,  but 
for  the  security  of  all.  To-day  the  majority  is  with  us ;  four  years  hence  it  may  be 
against  us.  With  whomsoever  it  is,  it  must  be  sustained  or  anarchy  prevails.  "  Let 
those,  then,  who  love  our  government  and  our  Union,  and  would  preserve  them  both, 
stand  by  and  support  them  without  condition  or  qualification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  great  peril.  Our  system  of  Governmeut  is  in  severe  trial.  It  is  passing  a  do- 
cisive  crisis  ;  only  a  firm  hand  and  steady  nerve  can  carry  it  through  in  safety.  No  com- 
prising policy  can  save  it.  Its  moral  power  must  be  maintained.  The  will  of  the  people 
must  be  obeyed. 

Can  it  be,  sir,  that  a  civil  war  shall  break  out  between  the  two  sections  of  this  Con- 
federacy, because  of  our  differences  as  to  the  rights  of  slavery  in  the  territories?  One 
seeking  to  extend  it  into  free  territory,  and  demanding  Congressional  protection  thereto, 
and  the  other  resisting  this  demand,  how  would  the  parties  stand  before  the  world  in 
such  a  contest?  Let  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky  answer.  In  a  speech  made  in 
the  Senate  in  1850,  on  the  compromise  resolutions  introduced  by  him,  he  said  : 

"But  if,  unhappily,  we  should  he  involved  in  war,  in  civil  war,  between  the  two  parts  of  thiB  Confedera- 
cy, in  which  the  effort  on  the  one  side  should  be  to  restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new  Terri- 
tories, and  upon  the  other  side  to  force  its  introduction  there,  what  a  spectacle  should  we  present  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  mankind,  in  an  effort  not  to  propagate  rights,  but— I  must  say  it,  though  I  trust  it  will  be 
understood  to  be  said  with  no  design  to  excite  feeling — a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in  the  Territories  thus 
acquired  from  Mexico.  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  we  should  have  no  svmpathies,  no  good  wishes  ;  in  which 
all  mankind  would  be  against  us;  in  which  our  own  history  itself  would  be  against  us;  for,  from  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly  reproached  our  British  ances- 
tors for  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  this  country." 

What  a  spectacle  do  we  present  to  the  world  1  How  humiliating  and  discouraging 
our  present  condition.  Every  where  else  the  march  is  onward  ;  and  while  the  whole 
firmament  is  illumined  with  the  gathering  rays  of  a  higher  and  an  advancing  civilization 
springing  up  from  all  nations,  here,  where  they  should  center  in  their  intensest  brillian- 
cy, the  light  fades,  the  clouds  gather.  Aye,  at  the  commencement  of  this  very  year, 
through  the  benign  decree  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  millions  of  his  people  cast  off  their 
century-worn  garments  of  servitude,  and  clothed  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of  free- 
men. And,  too,  the  haughty  Government  of  Austria,  in  its  ago  and  decrepitude,  yields  something  of  its  pre- 
rogatives to  the  spirit  of  the  age;  while  iu  Italy,  that  land  of  glorious  memories,  the  people,  emerging  from 
their  long  night  of  despotism,  roll  from  their  bowed  shoulders  the  burden  of  centuries,  and  assume  their 
true  position  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  While  in  other  lands  wise  men,  statesmen,  and  heroes,  are 
lending  their  energies,  devoting  their  lives,  and  freely  baring  their  bosoms  to  the  storm  of  battle,  to  secure 
to  the  people  institutions  somewhat  more  fully  recognizing  their  inalienable  rights  ;  here  traitorous  arms 
are  fast  locked  around  the  pillars  of  thiB  fairest  temple,  madly  bent  on  its  overthrow. 

Sir,  I  know  not  what  the  teeming  womb  of  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us.  I  know  not  what  dire 
calamities  may  be  about  to  be  revealed  J.o  us  from  the  thick  cloud  beyond  the  veil  that  is  lifting.  But  if  it 
be  so  that  this  great  work  of  our  fathevs  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  destruction  thereof  is  to  be  so  great  that 
there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,  let  it  be  recorded,  so  that  it 
may  be  read  by  all  the  generations  of  the  coming  centuries,  that  this  great  calamity  has  been  brought  upon 
us  because  our  free  people  would  not  consent  to  grant  new  Constitutional  guaranties  to  a  system  of  human 
bondage. 

W.  U.  Mooeb.  Printer.  Washington,  D.  C. 


